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THE RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL INTERESTS 
OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


THE condition of the foremost literary University in the 
United States in respect to its theological and religious charac- 
ter, has recently become a subject of very general remark and 
very lively discussion. The agitation is not altogether confined 
to Massachusetts, the spot where we should naturally expect, 
on every account, to find it; but it appears in the journals, the 
conversation, the clerical council-chambers, of sister States. 
There is a reason for this wide-spread interest, and certainly 
no one ought to complain of it. It both results from, and it 
evidences, the supereminent rank and importance of this noble, 
ancient, ever-flourishing institution. It should be a matter of 
just pride and gratulation to all its friends, that it is held so 
high in the consideration of all sects and parties, and that the 
control over it, or the opportunity of wielding the predominant 
influence within it, is evidently regarded as so tempting a 
prize. 

What has particularly drawn the attention of the religious 
world in this direction of late, has been the somewhat remarka- 
ble course pursued by the active members of some sects in the 
election of members of the Board of Overseers of the College, 
as well as the topics of a sectarian bearing, that have at last 
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after much secret fomenting, come to open debate within that 
body. The resignation of President Quincy, already an- 
nqunced, has also furnished an occasion for those who aspire 
to change the College from its present unsectarian and 
liberal character into a nursery of exclusiveness and creed- 
service, to review their ranks, enumerate their forces, and 
deliberate as to the expediency*of an onset, either open or 
by ambuscade and stratagem. The general notice taken of 
these movements, and their intimate connexion with the sacred 
objects which it is the endeavor of our work by all means to 
promote, will furnish so much of apology as is needed for in- 
troducing the following observations into our pages. The 
space we can allow to any subject of this nature, however, must 
be narrow. The scope of our design, our editorial aim, and 
the wishes, we presume, of our readers, agree in deciding that 
the instances must be few in which we depart from practical 
themes, relating to the personal excellence and the Christian 
life, of individual hearts. We shall therefore include whatever 
we have to say in reference to this fruitful question within the 
limits of the present article,—excepting such records of events 
as may perhaps find place, from time to time, in the depart- 
ment of Intelligence. 

The inquiry is often of this sort: Will the members of what 
is usually called the Orthodox denomination, with or without 
the sympathy and assistance of other sects agreeing with them 
in many dogmatic views, or in the spirit of subservience to 
creeds, attempt to gain the theological sway of Harvard Col- 
lege? A second question is,—If they make the attempt, will 
they succeed ? 

We have little hope that a negative answer can be returned 
to the first of these interrogatories. The passion for power is 
an exceedingly efficient sentiment in the breasts of ecclesiasti- 
cal zealots; and the facts of history have abundantly proved 
that the followers of Calvin are by no means to be reckoned 
exceptions to the common infirmity. There is a portion of 
that section of our religious community that is, to an extraor- 
dinary extent, lustful of dominion. Although, on the principle 
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that small differences make wide breaches, these persons 
manifest a most intense bitterness and uncompromising hostility 
towards the Roman Catholics, they yet possess a spirit so near- 
ly akin to that of Popedom, that unbiassed lookers-on can 
hardly observe the family-quarrel without a smile. There is 
many a little New England village within the compass of our 
knowledge, where a petty tyrant in the form of an expert, 
dogmatizing, domineering Presbyterian, exercises to his own 
infinite satisfaction, the same sort of autocratic usurpation and 
overbearing despotism with which his Papal Holiness lords it 
over a wider heritage. We have had some experience of such 
assumption. We shall not soon forget the impertinent assidui- 
ty and the jesuitical arts, by which we saw, in our childhood, a 
noble-hearted, devout woman; in an advanced period of her 
useful, honorable and beneficent life, on account of a delibe- 
rate and well-weighed change of theological opinions, followed 
after, persecuted, threatened, warned by menaces most terrible 
to a woman’s sensitive, trustful, affectionate nature, at last 
roughly excommunicated from a church of which she had 
been for years an untiring benefactor, and which her blameless 
spirit had so long adorned. The tears and anxiety we used to 
see with our child’s eyes, after those impudent deacons and sly 
ambassadors, or their spiritual dictator, had withdrawn from 
one of these cruel interviews, left an impression that will not 
lose its horribleness while we remember anything. This was 
in the heart of our old Massachusetts, in the midst of its 
hills and valleys and free air.—some of the loveliest scenery 
in the world, indeed, but not beautiful enough to move and 
soften the gloomy features of that stern, forbidding, unrelenting 
Calvinism. And there is but too much evidence to prove that 
the instance does not stand alone. Besides, we have means of 
knowing that through the distant towns of the Commonwealth, 
the whisper passes round to-day among exclusive circles, in 
church-porches and over the plough-staff, and in voluble sewing 
societies,—* Well, we do hope some time or other to see one 
of our men President of Harvard College; the Unitarians must 
be dislodged from Cambridge.’ But if none of these signs 
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existed, the open language in which some of the Orthodox 
journals have at last been compelled by circumstances to speak 
out, shews plainly enough the designs that are on foot. The 
issue has been brought where we have longed to see it— 
brought into the light. The enemy, if warlike terms may be 
pardoned on our side as well as on the other, has come out 
from ambush, the true colors are hoisted, and things begin to be 
called by their right names. If disguises are only kept away, 
the field is now clear, and clearly ours. 

For these reasons, and on such authority, we feel satisfied 
in coming to the conclusion. that the reply to the first of the 
two questions indicated above must be given affirmatively—so 
far as a considerable portion of the Calvinistic body are con- 
cerned. But that what is thus to be believed of a part, cannot 
be affirmed of the whole, we shall give our reasons for sup- 
posing in exceptions to be suggested presently. 

We come now to the second question. Will these anxious 
endeavors be successful? The grounds for our confidence 
that they will not be, are these. 

First, the only tolerable plea under which such an attempt 
can shield itself and unblushingly demand support at all, is that 
which has been so absurdly announced,—that the College may 
be saved from sectarianism. To ask that the institution should 
merely pass from one kind of sectarian management to another, 
is perceived to be an insufficient claim ; and therefore the cry 
of anti-sectarianism is raised. But this, as has been said and 
proved more than once, in President Quincy’s able speech, in 
several conclusive and searching articles in the Christian Regis- 
ter and elsewhere, is a very poor piece of pretence and evasion. 
We do not believe there are a dozen men in the Commonwealth 


who at this moment entertain an enlightened and honest belief . 


that the College would be more free from sectarian influence 
under a Calvinistic administration than it is now, or nearly as 
much so. We cannot suppose there are, without insulting the 
common sense of our fellow citizens, and our own. The 
nature of things, the history of sects, the tried temper of Cal- 
vinism, all give that vain apology the lie. It will not pass. It 
is too shallow. 
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Secondly, the only available method of accomplishing that 
much-desired result is not promising enough to give us serious 
apprehensions that the result will ever be reached. Those 
who are conversant at all with the provisions and statutes 
under which the charter is held, know that any theological idea 
can have only an indirect operation on the selection and ap- 
pointment of the acting, resident officers of the academical 
department of the University. The Board of Overseers have 
a power of veto, which, however, in cases like this, is a power 
rather awkward in its exercise, often hedged in by perplexing 
embarrassments and rendered extremely uncertain by various 
disturbing forces. ‘The gradual liberalization of the community 
is constantly and surely rendering it less and less worthy to be 
depended on by the votaries of exclusiveness. No cunning, 
nor skilful tactics, even of the best drilled subjects of bigotry, 
will avail to hold back the emancipation of men into that 
liberty wherewith Christ came to make his people free. 
Whatever the blind leaders hope to do in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, must be done quickly. 

Thirdly, the scheme of introducing political elements into 
this ambitious enterprise is one that will be likely to “ return 
to plague the inventors” of it, prove an instrument difficult to 
be handled, and a source rather of repentance than of rejoicing. 
For instance, if Calvinism should court, for temporary purpo- 
ses, an alliance with Democracy, it might happen that the large 
and respectable portion of the Democracy who are Universal- 
ists in their faith, would rise up, in some unexpected moment 
before the union is consummated, and forbid the bans. For 
the Universalists, all of them who are true to their principles, 
are fast friends of religious freedom. And besides, what a 
strange figure of inconsistency and tergiversation some well- 
known, zealous Calvinists that might be named, would present, 
voting the Democratic ticket! The other of the two leading 
political parties would prove, if possible, to this cause, a still 
more impracticable ally, for obvious reasons. Besides, this 
mixture of creeds with canvassing, articles of faith with elec- 
toral tickets, canons with caucuses, the Westminster Catechism 
VOL. ll. 25* 
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with the Fall campaign, is a thing that a vast proportion of 
sensible persons will revolt from. 

Fourthiy, the actual state of things in the College, in a theo- 
logical point of view, is shewn by loudly speaking facts to be 
such that no change, of the kind proposed, is called for. The 
utmost liberality that any Liberal Christian, much more, that 
any illiberal Christian, could demand, characterizes all the 
action of the College government. No bias is given to the 
minds of the students, beyond what they voluntarily seek. 
They worship in sanctuaries that they, or their parents or 
their guardians, choose. Nay, sacrifices are made in order to 
extend charity to its farthest limits. It is well understood that 
there is a sensitiveness on this subject among the officers at 
Cambridge that is almost morbid. The instructers are elected, 
too, for their literary and moral qualifications, with no such 
thing as a reference to a theological test. We point again to 
the unconfuted, irrefutable statements in Mr. Quincy’s speech. 
And yet the silly charge is repeated, that the College is secta- 
rian! Is it folly or wickedness that this repetition of an 
unsustained accusation betrays ? 

Fifthly, we might derive a foundation for our prediction 
from the shifts and resorts to which the public advocates of the 
attempted measure are evidently driven. To invite attention 
to them is to condemn them. How melancholy a commentary 
is it on the effects of partisan zeal, and on the moral character 
of the system, when a professedly religious newspaper of pro- 
minent influence is led into the open declaration, and the un- 
manly, quibbling half-maintenance of a direct falsehood ! 
What shall be said of the parentage of such a cause? What 
do these preachers teach their congregations and their children ? 

Sixthly, it is a singular and very striking circumstance, that 
the ground which the assailants assume, in order to give popu- 
larity and success to their movement, is that of anti-sectarian- 
ism! So that it has come at last to this, thank Heaven, that 
when a sect would hope to carry with them the sympathies of 
the mass of the people, they take up the watchword of liberality ! 
This is both significant and encouraging. And it is a great con- 
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cession. Liberality must be the ruling sentiment, even by the 
reluctant admission of its ancient enemies. 

Seventhly, in order to carry their point, the illiberals must 
effect among themselves a union that is not possible. The 
materials are too discordant. The sects do not agree. There 
is no principle of harmony among them. The indications that 
have been presented to those that have looked for them, in 
various quarters, show that the old difficulty of the fable, rela 
ting to the distribution of the prey, is foreseen already. If the 
Baptists, or Episcopalians, or Methodists, are cajoled into this 
measure with the expectation of a fair share of the booty, they 
will betray a short-sightedness that we do not now believe - 
them capable of. 

Eighthly, we have an excellent confidence in the good taste, 
the sound sense, the better judgment and feelings of a large 
part of the population of the State. There is a strong reserved 
force to come to the rescue. We have spoken freely of bigo- 
try, of the narrow-minded, the uncharitable. But we are far 
from including under any such hard terms, the whole of either 
of our existing religious denominations. That would be to 
incur the very guilt we condemn. Scattered up and down the 
good Bay State are a great multitude of noble-hearted men. 
We know that some of them are in the ranks of Calvinism ; 
they are above their system, and it has not belittled the gene- 
rous souls God gave them. These men, notwithstanding their 
present nominal, perhaps accidental connexion, abhor mean- 
ness, love freedom, and respect the individual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. They have mingled enough with Unitarian 
Christians to disbelieve all false and base reports concerning 
them. They have refinement and a sense of justice. They 
will never be found soiling their pure hands with the paltry 
tricks of sectarian jugglery, whispering mendacious rumors, 
snatching at treasures not fairly yielded them, creeping into 
the tortuous ways of political intrigue under the pretence of 
serving their religious convictions, and turning our-calm halls 
of sanctified learning into the noisy arena of denominational 
contention. There is much to be hoped from this class. 
It will not be found wanting. 
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Ninthly, we have a stronger confidence still in the Truth of 
God. Calvinism, we presume, as a system of religion, is 
destined to no eternal life. The faith we hold and cherish 
leads us to believe, that, both on account of the errors of the 
creed and the spirit it fosters, it will be put aside, as surely as 
the laws of the universe work on in their courses, by the 
coming of Christ’s perfect kingdom. The knowledge of the 
truth is progressive. Light spreads. It is in its nature to grow 
brighter, in the moral atmosphere, unto the full day. Darkness 
must retire. And although an inscrutable Providence, for the 
purposes of a wise discipline, sometimes permits the mistakes 
of mortals to gain a temporary triumph over the verities of 
God, we can hardly look for so sad a retrogression, so deplora- 
ble a lapse, as this that we have been contemplating would be. 

Should such an event, possibly, in the order of some strange 
dispensation, be witnessed, we shall have only the consolation 
of the conclusion that the imperfect but growing world is not 
yet quite ready for that truth that must be reserved for a later 
establishment. And, for our faith in a better consummation in 
the future, in a recovery from that backward motion, we will 
rely on the sublime announcement that ‘¢ with God all things 
are possible.” 

In the title of these remarks, reference is had to the religious 
as well as the theological character of the College. We cer- 
tainly think this by far the most momentous department of the 
subject. Our fears respecting the latter are few; and we 
could wish that the energies that are so prompt to ward off the 
errors and fallacies of a dying and decaying creed, were all 
drawn up and concentrated in elevating the tone of the religious 
sentiment within the walls of the institution itself. The young 
men that are gathered there ought to be trained for the exalted 
destinies they are born to fulfil. Amidst all the rich and 
strong culture that is afforded there, the highest and noblest 
should not be forgotten. Those students, with all the generous, 
quick-sighted, genial qualities of aspiring young men, should 
have earnest, manly voices to speak to them on the exalted 
themes of faith, the soul, duty, eternal life, communion with 
God. The true Christian life should, with the assistance of 
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God’s Holy Spirit, be renewed there daily. Religion should 
have its due place, or else those costly buildings, that splendid 
apparatus, and that precious library, might as well be burnt to 
ashes and scattered to the winds tomorrow. The solemn 
responsibility resting on Professors and teachers to be patterns 
and communicators of whatever is excellent, supporters of the 
Christian institutions and examples of Christian purity, meek- 
ness and self-denial, should be felt and recognized. The 
sacred motto, “ Christo et Ecclesiz,” signifying so clearly 
what is the prime purpose, the real aim, of all those means and 
appliances and endowments and chairs of instruction, ought 
never to be forgotten in mere intellectual attainments, or lite- 
rary greatness. The Gospel of holiness and love should be 
brought to utter its gentle and strengthening and saving mes- 
sage through all those venerated halls, purifying them from 
uncleanness, and guarding them against besetting temptations, 
as with the very influence and power of Heaven. 
F. D. He 





WHAT DOTH IT PROFIT THAT THE WORD IS 
PREACHED ? 


Have we not all made the painful discovery that our prayers 
agree not with our lives? that the holy emotion of the sanctu- 
ary is not exchanged for a holy calm when we go from the 
house of God to our homes and our places of labor? Have 
we not perceived that spiritual things fade and become unreal, 
when the various objects that employ our minds and our hands 
during the week, are again placed within our reach? Where 
now are those ennobling thoughts of God, of truth, and of the 
life everlasting, which seemed all in all? where those aspira- 
tions and purposes which promised to give a new character to 
our being? Where are those gushing feelings, those warm, 
deep, thrilling tones? Where our faith, our peace ? 

We do not seek, indeed, either the knee forever bended, or 
the spirit forever stirred to ecstasy; we do not listen fora 
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prayer that shall have no end ; we do not look for a fervor that 
shall know no abatement. On the contrary, we cannot help 
thinking that as the knees are for devotion, so the hands are 
for toil, and that we have no right, in a busy, laborious world, 
to pass all our days and expend all our strength in holy contem- 
plation, though it be a delightful exercise. But we do look 
for minds sober and spiritualized ; for men, the habit of whose 
daily thought and life it is to praise and honor God under all 
circumstances, to join with the experiences of the passing hour 
considerations that belong to eternity. We care not so much 
for the words of piety, for the moistened eye and bended knee, 
though these are beautiful when genuine ; but we do look and 
long for that goodness which shines forth in gentle words and 
kind deeds that are not technically styled religious ; for elevated 
thoughts upon familiar themes, for the temper of patience, for 
the countenance of peace. We would behold the God whom 
we worship, working in us, speaking through us. We would 
discern the glory of the Lord in our common life. 

But though this our desire be sincere, is it gratified? Are 
we not often, very often, without that wisdom, those hopes, 
that peace, which can save our days from becoming sorrowful 
and profitless ? We need not ask the question, for we must 
all feel how poor is much of our existence, how often, in our 
Father’s home, we dwell as strangers. Consider that thou art 
a spiritual being, with great truths for thine own imperishable 
treasure, with immortal life set before thee, a glorious prize, 
the Son of God without to guide, the Spirit of God within to 
enlighten; consider how often by prayers and struggles of 
others, by thine own prayers and struggles, thine every thought 
and feeling has been claimed for Heaven,—and then ask thy- 
self, ‘ What was my life yesterday? what were my thoughts, 
affections, words, deeds?’ Ask not so much, ‘ Did I omit my 
devotions? were there no moments given to the mysterious 
offices of prayer and meditation ?? These are most important 
inquiries, as we shall presently see ; yet we will not suggest 
them now. Ask, rather,‘ Was I earthly-minded, or heavenly- 
minded? Was the day ennobled and cheered by beautiful 
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sentiments? Did I walk with God, like his ancient servant ? 
Was I true and calm, hopeful and generous, free from vain 

and selfish thoughts, diligent in business, moderate in enjoy- 

ment, doing good unto others as opportunity presented, glad 
4 when the moment arrived for some deed of peace and love, 
holding no occasion so trifling as to be out of the reach of the 
Divine Law and the Divine Spirit?? Sadly do our vows, our 
resolves, our thoughts and feelings in retirement or in seasons 
of spiritual exaltation, contrast with our common worldly 
frame. The hour of prayer, with its experiences, may become 
almost strange to us, while we are occupied with our common 
; cares. We cannot conceive that we ever should have felt and 
; purposed, as memory testifies. We are ready to believe that we 
have been for the time deluded and fanatical. Plainly, these 
things are so: plainly, these things ought not so tobe. We 
were created to walk with God. How then shall we remedy 
the evil? How shall we bring the prayer into connexion with 
the life? How shall the greater occasion be made to minister 
unto the lesser ? 

Not, we answer, not by discontinuing worship, public and 
private,—the means, because they have not yet secured the 
end, because they seem hypocritical, in contrast with the godless 
life which we so often lead. Into this mistake, many honest- 
minded persons have been led, and it is much to be regretted ; 
for the error is likely to exert a most injurious influence upon 
their spiritual progress. We honor the feeling that has urged 
some into this false direction, yet we cannot approve their 
knowledge or their judgment. It is good to have recognized 
the contrast between the prayers of the Church and the life of 
the Church; to have learned that vows ought always to be 
paid, and that hypocrisy is an abomination. But it must not 
be forgotten that pious feeling may exist, where the voice of 
conscience has been little heeded ; and that if religious feeling 
be genuine, it is good so far as it goes, and the expression of it, 
so far from being a piece of hypocrisy, is a natural, true, and 
healthful exercise. We must not give way to the fancy which 
has gained currency through the prevalence of pharisaism, 
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that the simple utterance of a prayer, or the simple attendance 
upon a place of worship may be construed into a profession of 
holiness. Worship has indeed often assumed this form, and 
the worshipper has been led to thank God because he is better 
than others, rather than to ask goodness of God. Devotion 
has been regarded, not as the means, but as the sign of attain- 
ment ; not so much as the help of the sinner, as the delight of 
the spirit. And it is not strange that some have gone so far 
as to set up the want of goodness as an excuse for the neglect 
of prayer and of communion with Christ. But worship was 
instituted to bear witness against, and to help, the sinner. For 
this, amongst other purposes, it is maintained. Because our 
transgressions abound, we should the rather visit the house of 
God, and enter our closets. Further, it is seen and admitted, 
that worship and holy meditation are often found without the 
divine life. Yet we are not to conclude from this that the in- 
strument is inadequate to the work, or that the work can be 
accomplished without this or any other instrument. 

Indeed, we find upon looking into the matter, that the in- 
strument has been employed without due regard to the work 
to be accomplished,—rather employed than applied, and that, 
if for this reason we see fit to abandon it, there is no other 
within our reach. Men have not regarded the importance of 
life-long devotion,—the daily, hourly walk with God. Accor- 
dingly, in their meditations and prayers, they have not charged 
this matter upon their minds and hearts ; they have not made 
it the subject of petition, the theme of contemplation when 
their thoughts have been raised above the earth. Worship has 
been separated from daily life; and when it has looked out of 
and beyond itself, the next world, not this, has occupied the 
attention. Vow religion and common life are continually 
brought together. Comparison reveals contrast; there is a 
want of truth, of harmony. We seek to remedy it; and as it 
is much easier to give up praying than to give up sinning, we 
cease to be worshippers, that, at least, we may not be hypo- 
crites. But the perception of this contrast should move us to a 
very different course. If we have called ourselves saints, when 
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we were not saints, we ought indeed to cease from such self- 
exaltation ; it was always foolish. If we have not accompanied 
prayer with toil, but have allowed feelings to exhaust them- 
selves as feelings, we must begin to toil, for God loves a firm 
will and a strong hand. But do not say, ‘I will cease praying, 
because I once prayed foolishly ; I will do nothing now save 
save what is narrowly styled work, because in times past, I 
have done no work.’ There are wise as well as foolish peti- 
tions ; and small shall be his strength for profitable toil, who 
communes not with the Almighty Spirit. The hours passed 
in the sanctuary and in the closet are few indeed, compared 
with those devoted to what is called labor, though men often 
speak of attendance upon divine worship, and the private exer- 
cises of devotion, as if they involved a most extravagant expen- 
diture of time. And, if we have any faith in the God of the 
Christian, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God that 
inviteth us to seek Him, and taught His Son to commend, not 
her who was cumbered with too much serving, but that meek 
woman who could spend an hour at her Master’s feet ; if we 
have any faith in the God of the closet and of the sanctuary, we 
shall cast ourselves before the Throne of Grace; we shall 
never cease to ask for that spirit, by which man is enabled to 
walk with God. In times past, we asked and received not, be- 
cause we asked amiss. Now we have learned what we should 
have sought, and that the gift from its very nature can be 
gained only through our heaven-sustained toil. Let us thank 
God, that we have been carried beyond imperfect devotions 
and mere formalism; that he hath put into our hearts a deep 
desire to live, every day, a holy and beautiful life. Yet let us 
not fancy that we can maintain a spiritual temper, that we can 
speak out in truth and charity, save through the might and the 
gentleness of that Spirit, which is again and again called down 
from heaven to succor us, when we commune with our souls 
and cry unto God ; when we commune with our souls and are 
still. Let us not cease asking and meditating, but let us ask 
and meditate aright. When we assemble ourselves for the 
worship of the Most High, let us cherish deep and earnest 
VOL. II. 26 


















MAKING THE CHURCHYARD BEAUTIFUL. 


longings for his goodness, praying that we may be holy. 
When we come together for meditation, let us come with 
earnest desires that truth may be translated into life, that now 
and forever we may dwell with God. R. E. 





MAKING THE CHURCHYARD BEAUTIFUL. 


WELL is it thus to decorate, with things 
That God’s own hand hath made, the gathering-place, 
Where the dark, dreaded Angel ever brings 

Our pilgrim-race. 


Spread bright mosaics there, with reverent hand ; 
Let Beauty’s presence over all be shed ; 
Let trees,—a living sculpture, bending stand, 

To watch the dead. 


From out those whispering boughs the wandering airs 
Shall draw a gentle voice, a sweet, low breath, 
To mingle with affliction’s sighs and prayers— 

Thy hymn, O Death ! 


Plant there wild flowers, frail tokens of your love, 

Offerings and emblems of a beautiful affection ; 

They die: but rise again, and blooming prove 
Our resurrection. 


In softest robes let all that field be dressed 
And hung with glory ; for there sorrows meet, 
And all its paths shall wearily be pressed 

By mourners’ feet. 


Forth from yon aged pile, in life’s young hour, 

Midst Sabbath-worship here my glances strayed ; 

Trembling I thought how here, by the grim Power, 
I might be laid. 


Henceforth this spot shall teach a chastened gladness ; 

Hope shall pour over it her heavenly gleams, 

Mingling with thoughts that gather here in sadness, 
Some holier dreams. 


F. D. H. 
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THE REAL DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY TO 
ITS MINISTER.* 


BRETHREN OF THIS Society: Notwithstanding the simpli- 
city of our Congregational forms, I think these ordination 
services may sometimes impress an exaggerated view of a 
minister’s work upon the mind of a Society. He is made the 
subject of admonition impressive as may be uttered by the lips 
of man. Exhortations to fidelity, most awakening to every 
capacity of feeling in a man of any sensibility, are poured into 
his ear. Appeals, solemn as the prayer of man and the truth 
of God can make them, are urged upon his heart. Every 
thing conspires to show the magnitude of his responsibility. 
And it may be somewhat difficult I apprehend amid the glow 
of these impressions, or when their peculiar excitement has 
passed away, practically to remember any other thought. It 
may be difficult to remember that a Society may be guilty of 
an unfaithfulness, disastrous as any they may contemplate in 
a minister with dread,—deep as any which could make his 
name and memory only tell of despicable inefficiency, instead 
of becoming an occasion of thanksgiving, and a breath of life. 

The relation between minister and people is no bare con- 
tract. It isa relation of profoundest sentiment. It demands 
the most living thought, the warmest affections, the deepest life 
of which he is capable, and it requires the most fervent sym- 
pathy of which they are capable, to complete its beautiful idea, 
and to make it a reality, rather than a hollow pretence. And 
I turn therefore at once to the universal exhortation this rela- 
tion always justifies and demands, whatever may be the cir- 
cumstances of individual communities. 

Tam not disposed then to speak of the specific duties one 
might enumerate as proper to be discharged by a people, in 
reference to their minister. I do not wish to speak precisely 
of any provision for his support, of mere regularity in atten- 


* This address, kindly furnished by the author for our pages, was 
delivered at a recent Ordination. Ep. 
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dance upon his ministrations, of any of these comparatively 
outside matters. I do not wish to speak to you of the obdliga- 
tion in reference to such a connexion. When the feeling of 
obligation comes into a people’s mind, the life of this relation 
is gone. If there be no better feeling, all such exhortations 
would be idle words. And when there is, a little reflection 
will suggest them all. I look to the foundation on which all 
must rest. I look at the spirit prompting these particular du- 
ties naturally as the principle of regenerate life in its unfold- 
ing will produce all manner of blessed fruits of character. I 
charge you then to sympathize with your minister, truly, living- 
ly, and therefore abidingly, in the work you have called him 
to do. As every man who has assumed such a position knows, 
he comes to you with emotions almost overpowering him. 
Few hours of human experience stir the heart more deeply, 
than the time when a man stands on the threshold of the Tem- 
ple to which all previous life has been a pilgrimage, rejoicing 
to enter upon the service so long desired, yet almost disheart- 
ened when he sees more distinctly the burden to be laid upon 
his shoulders. Greet your minister in the sympathy which 
makes your own hand tremble, as fearingly, and hopefully, his 
is placed in yours. Sympathize with him in his position and 
his work, in a feeling that never thinks of the obligation, in the 
feeling which, like the lovings of home, beams out in your 
action, and your every look. Meet him in a feeling which 
need not speak of itself to prove its existence, but which sur- 
rounds and fills the scenes of his duty, like this all-embracing, 
all-invigorating air. For it is the breath of life in your mutual 
relation, without which all is dead. 

I have no exhortation to give concerning the respect some- 
times enjoined as becoming towards a religious teacher. I 
urge a deeper thought. I ask your warmest love. I should 
as soon think of urging a simple respect upon those to be join- 
ed in a marriage-bond. Respect will take care of itself when 
this better feeling comes. And if no better feeling be present 
to give it life, the form of respect is a hollow show any living 
man would almost scorn. I have no fear concerning the re- 
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verence for religious teachers, when they speak in love, and 
men welcome them in sympathy. He who speaks to the 
deepest feelings of the human heart, who can minister to its 
wants in its penitence or its agony, who can rejoice with it in 
hours of gladness, or seem to bear it up when sinking beneath 
the wave! All the best emotions of the heart come like 
a company of angels to encircle and to bless him in their joy- 
ous reverence. He who comes over what seem to be the 
mountains of its iniquity to any soul, when awakened to its 
inward need, with the glad tidings of peace! ‘ His feet are 
beautiful.” Instead of fearing there may be too little reverence 
for men who stand in such relations, the chief danger is, there 
will be too much. There is ever the danger of magnifying the 
instrument too much, through forgetfulness of the only influ- 
ence which can give any man success. Every man whose 
words have ever been blessed is often humbled and ashamed 
before the tone sometimes reverencing him. I do not like to 
hear many injunctions concerning official respect, as if they 
could indicate a remedy for what appears to be the growing 
irreverence of the times. They sound like vain words to me. 
Let men absolutely deserve others’ love, and there is more 
danger of idolatry, than of desertion. 

I exhort you then to come to your minister with the sympa- 
thy I have endeavored to indicate. Do not simply quicken it 
in yourselves, but literally come to him with its expression. Do 
not keep the intimate experience for which you bless him all 
hidden from his knowledge, making it, I had nearly said, a 
deathbed confession, when he needs to live in its continual 
encouragement. Give your feeling free expression in what- 
ever modes may be most natural. Men do not understand what 
a cruel, as well as unwise thing it is, to withhold such mani- 
festation of sympathy. The theory of a minister’s office I 
suppose might ask him to work independently of all such en- 
couragements. He is to have a life in himself, welling from 
the deep places of his heart, which will send out living streams, 
like the fountains deep in the earth, unaffected by all the 
changes upon the surface. He is to be lifted above the need of 

VOL. lI. 26* 
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reliance upon the sympathizing world, nay more, to breast 
popular reproach if need be, by declaring bravely what his 
patient musings upon the spirit of Jesus may have opened to 
his soul. What should man’s mockery or madness be to him 
who meekly follows the Crucified? God grant strength to 
him on whom such a ministry may be laid, and shame upon 
the man that shrinks from its call! The theory, how noble! 
But we confess this treasure is in earthen vessels. It is the 
ready sympathy of those who can sympathize with him, of 
those especially to whom he speaks, which does more than any 
direct outward ministry perhaps to quicken him to this noble- 
ness of life. This deepens the kindling earnestness of his soul 
into an inextinguishable flame. A minister stands in peculiar 
need of such encouragements. By the nature of his work he 
is particularly exposed to an undue sensitiveness of feeling. 
He strives to unfolda truth that appears to be fraught with 
consequences of infinite moment. If there be any humility in 
his heart, he is pained forever by the fear that he may fall 
all miserably below the importance of his theme and lose the 
cause he longs to gain, by the feebleness of his pleading. A 
most awakening truth of God he may thus change into terrible 
dulness. The appeals of Heaven’s everlasting law may be 
deprived of their power. A man’s mind is often racked. His 
nerves are excited to most painful sensibility. And if the of- 
fering he has thus toiled to bring is viewed with apparent cold- 
ness, if a cloud in the sky prevent men from coming to hear 
what he has toiled in such earnestness to say, a revulsion of 
feeling occurs few men can bear for the hour unmoved. It is 
an icy coldness responding toa burning heart. I do not ex- 
cuse all this in any man. But cherish one very tenderly, whose 
very work so directly exposes him to any tendency like this. 
Reveal the sympathy you feel, that you may feel the more. 
Bring this most efficient aid to one you would encourage. One 
fervent expression of such a sympathy! It comes like the ra- 
vens that fed God’s prophet of old. And in its strength man 
may go many days. Its continued manifestation! It is like 
the daily manna, glistening every morning around Israel’s 
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tents, and by its nourishment he may go through all the wilder- 
ness he may be called to tread. 

Sympathize truly with your minister, we say, as the sum 
and substance of all particular exhortations. It is only need- 
ful to allude to this point, to see how all particular duties are 
comprised in this one sentiment. If your sympathy be real, 
we need not say how certainly he may rely upon the encou- 
ragement of your constant presence when he comes to speak 
what may be given him to say. I need not tell how generous 
and considerate you will be in your demands upon his service. 
A sympathizing people will spare rather than drive their 
minister, as a parent places no crushing burden upon the child 
beloved. I need not tell you how kindly then you will judge 
his life and action, remembering no man save himself can tell 
what time he should give to the various departments of. his 
duty, how often he may be in your homes, how much he must 
be in his study, how often he should meet you on the Sunday, 
and how frequently he should be absent, in truest justice both 
to himself and you, and how much he needs for comparative 
relaxation. No fixed rule can be framed whereby men may 
judge of all these things. Different minds find very different 
modes of action needful for their best growth, and greatest 
usefulness. No meddlesome judgments of a parish in these 
matters can be of any avail. A generous people will allow 
their minister to determine it all for himself. I need not say too 
how contentedly, in this earnest sympathy, you will bear to 
hear the duller sermons your minister may sometimes preach, 
unless he differ from all who have gone before him. In hap- 
pier hours, sometimes, he may soar as on wings of faith and 
love, bearing you by his sweet persuasions as to the throne of 
truth itself. Sometimes, for man is flesh aswell as spirit, some- 
times he can but creep as upon the ground. No mancan mourn 
these inequalities more than the minister himself. ‘They have 
tempted many to surrender their office in despair. One can 
scarcely persuade himself he can be a true teacher, in whose 
breast so often there may be no living message which his soul 
burns to unfold. Is that a living fountain which is so often 
dry? A sympathizing people will not add the pain their in- 
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considerate censure may inflict, to the torture this experience 
brings. . , 

Or when we turn to greater things, how clearly we may see 
everything to be included in this living sympathy. A minister 
may take broader views of his office than some have been 
accustomed to cherish. He may see how Christian truth bears 
upon the general condition of human society, its customs, its 
institutions, till his soul burn at the wrongs he finds, till he feel 
constrained to arraign the sins of the world of business, the 
oppressions of the land, the legion-atrocities, morally speaking, 
of frequent political action, before the bar of Christian truth. 
He will long to rebuke your own sins in these particulars, if he 
can, till the arrow pierce the very heart. He may speak too 
of national transgressions in which you are not so directly im- 
plicated, in the spirit of the teaching which remembers the dis- 
tant sufferers, as well as the near. Or he may mainly strive 
to minister to those by his home. We are not saying what a 
minister should or should not do. But we are desirous of saying 
what a generous people will do. They will be slow to venture 
any encroachment upon a minister’s freedom, whether he 
act, or fail to act, in these particulars, as may seem best to 
them. His freedom will be a Holy of Holies they are not to 
profane by trangressing hands. Not even by the wounding of 
his sensibilities through hasty condemnation, will they impale a 
man as it were upon a cross, so long as he speaks and acts in 
simple and lowly earnestness of soul. 

But these illustrations more than suffice. From this glance 
at its particular applications, we revert with new impressions 
of its comprehensiveness to our own general position. No less 
can be asked for a minister than this spirit of sympathy, full 
and free. We should desire to ask nothing more. A people 
would thus quicken his zeal, and endue him with a double 
power. There are few exertions from which a man would be 
disposed to shrink, when thus encouraged. He would delight 
to pour himself out for any who thus received him. To the 
utmost limit of his strength he would labor then. It would be 
his joy to toil. This power of simple love indeed does won- 
ders in human action. That inspires the intellect, until it seek 
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to climb the heights of truth with unwearied feet, to commune, 
as man may commune, with God, and then come down glorious 
with new and holier inspirations. That makes exertion, plea- 
sure; watchfulness, repose ; toil,a rest. Leta people con- 
strain a minister to love them by the warmth of their sympa- 
thy, and they will have little cause, J think, to complain of any 
want of devotedness. We cannot express how greatly in this 
respect everything depends upon a people. We want to insist 
upon the duty which is yours, earnestly, solemnly as a minis- 
ter himself could ever be charged. His growth, his useful- 
ness depends very much upon you. In the warm glow of 
your love, the buds of promise in his being shall expand and ~ 
bloom, and pass into fruit, as those in nature bring forth their 
teeming harvests. His victories, in all his warfares against 
evil, you may greatly aid him to gain. It is true forever, as 
once of old, that when the prophet’s hands are holden up, we 
may hope to see the enemy discomfited on every side. 

Permit not the thought of a minister’s responsibilities then 
to tower up so high in your view, as in the least degree to 
overshadow the conviction of your own. You may fail as well 
as your minister. And the failure, we repeat, may be disastrous 
as his. Indeed this mutual relation is one of such profound 
sentiment in its nature, that it requires a feeling deep on your 
part as on his to make it a blessing, not alone for the reasons 
we have suggested but for a reason still more nearly affecting 
the salvation of individual souls. There must be a preparation 
to hear, or the word of God, from the lips of its ordinary 
teachers, or attended by the splendors of miracles, is uttered 
in vain. The deep things of God’s truth must be listened to 
by the deep things of the human heart, by a deep conscious- 
ness of its eternal want. Deep must thus be answering unto 
deep. Jesus declared the eternal law in this respect, in that 
word of his so often repeated in his teaching,—“ He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” And none others can hear, though 
Jesus himself were teaching in his own unapproachable wis- 
dom. God give fidelity to both minister and people, that both 
and all alike, “* being faithful unto death, may receive a crown 
of life.” G. W. B. 
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WOMAN’S OLD AGE.* 


“To grow old gracefully,” says Mrs. Child, “is the rarest 
attainment ;” and the fact that it is rare proves it to be difficult. 
The wife, who finds herself still beloved, though her youthful 
charms have faded; the mother, who renews her youth in her 
children, may willingly acknowledge that she is no longer 
young. But alas for the single woman! Carefully must she 
steer her course between Scylla and Charybdis; between the 
desire, always despised, to conceal her real age, and pass her- 
self off as still young, on the one hand ; and, on the other, a 
temper soured towards the world, a torment to itself and to 
all within the sphere of its influence. A false state of feeling 
in society has done very much to aggravate the difficulty. Ev- 
ery young woman knows the stigma which attaches to a single 
life beyond a certain age. From her early childhood she has 
been accustomed to hear the term, “old maid,” applied in 
tones of reproach and scorn. She who wholly and at all 
times rises above the fear of this reproach, must cither be un- 
usually free from that vanity which is ascribed to woman, or 
her mind must be based on the firm foundation of sound sense 
and true religion. : 

But, if society has placed obstacles in the path of the single 
woman, have not the sisterhood themselves laid the chief corner- 
stone ? Is there not too much truth in the charge of a gossiping 
and. peevish spirit? True, this spirit is not by any means con- 
fined to the class of which I speak. Many, too, and most beau- 
tiful are the exceptions to the truth of the imputation ; yet I 
fear that freedom from domestic care is too often used by the 
unmarried woman, not as an opportunity for self-improvement 


* We deem it proper, in order that the suggestions in the first of the 
following short articles may not fail of the right effect, to say, that it 
was written by an individual of that sex to which it especially relates. 
The second has been lying by us, ready for insertion, several months ; 
and we place it now in a connexion that seems natural and appropriate. 
Ep. 
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and extensive usefulness, but as an occasion for prying into and 
proclaiming the wrong-doing of others; and that, as Provi- 
dence has not seen fit to place her in the sphere, which is re- 
garded as the peculiar province and glory of woman, she is too 
often saddened and rendered peevish by the idea that she is a 
useless being. But let her beware of indulging such a thought. 
While there is want to be relieved, ignorance to be enlight- 
ened, or vice to be reformed, woman has a sphere of use- 
fulness to fill, a mission of love to perform. Let her, then, 
cultivate her own mind, that she may have never-failing resour- 
ces for her own enjoyment, and for the benefit of others. Still 
more, if possible, let her see that she keep her heart fresh © 
and young; and, while she avvids the undue gayety, which, 
though excusable in youth, is absurd in age, let the sweet sere- 
nity of a pure and happy spirit diffuse cheerfulness wherever 
she goes. In order to this, let her commune much with nature, 
and with the youthful heart. But, above all, let her seek ever 
the Fountain of all the holy affections, and, by faith in Him, 
learn to look on all outward events as dispensations of love. 
Thus may she hasten the day when society shall look upon the 
sisterhood, not as a scourge upon the world, but as Sisters of 
Charity, going forth in the name and spirit of Jesus, ever 
blessing and ever blessed. M. 


The Hindoo, it is said, considers it a religious duty to throw 
his female infant into the Ganges. The Christian quotes the 
fact in proof of the barbarous heathenism of the East India 
native with a shudder of horror. With a self-righteous sancti- 
mony he congratulates himself on his superior refinement, 
before he stops to scrutinize the entire category of his own 
practices. He forgets that the Hindoo, who destroys the fe- 
male infant, regards with profound reverence the aged, whether 
male or female, and that the chief difference between the 
Hindoo and the Christian in this particular, is that the Hindoo, 
from motives of mercy and to prevent its future misery, de- 
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stroys the female infant, while the Christian strives to preserve 
it to maturity that it may be a living witness to man’s inhu- 
manity, and a humiliating reproach to the Christian religion. 
The professed motive of the one is to prevent suffering, while 
the ostensible motive of the other is to preserve life,—that it 
may finally perish from the neglect of relatives and the con- 
tempt of the indifferent. 

‘An old woman’—why is this phrase used with a sneer? 
Why has it become a proverb? Why is she who bears it held 
up as a contemptible object? Is it because there is nothing to 
respect in'an aged female ? Because the young are adored, 
must the old be despised? Is it in youth only that females 
can be angels; and as they move onwards towards the grave, 
do the lineaments of angels assume the features of fiends? 
Why is what was once altogether lovely transformed into a 
loathsome and odious monster? Has the milk of human kind- 
ness heen drained from their bosoms, that our sympathies are 
withdrawn from them? Are they dead to the warm affections 
which gush spontaneously from woman’s heart, that we love 
them not? Have age and grey hairs no title to our reverence, 
that we respect them not? Do they repel innocence, that 
childhood shrinks from them? Is it because her judgment is 
based on her fancy, that her counsels are unheeded? _ Is there 
for her no patience that she is peevish, no forbearance when 
she is querulous? Has the heart of woman no experiences 
to be prized as a rich legacy by posterity ? 

An aged female! There may be those who scorn the per- 
son. With far other feelings dol regard her. She is the link 
in the grand chain of generations. She has transmitted her 
race from the past to the future. She has added another wave 
to the tide of the world’s population. She stands upon the 
verge of eternity. She has intimate relationships of a high 
order. E. P. H. 
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THE TRUE HAPPINESS. 
A SERMON, BY REV. DEXTER CLAPP. 
James v. 11. Behold, we count them happy which endure. 


Tue strife of the world is to find happiness. And [ begin 
by saying that this strife is too great. It is liable to narrow a 
man’s ideas and plunge him into selfishness. For happiness is 
never anend. Jesus nowhere commands men to seek happi- 
ness, but the right. He urges them to fidelity, to perseverance 
in virtue, and refers to happiness merely as an encouragement 
to a strict obedience of the law of right. Hence he calls those 
blessed who are in trial and persecution for his sake and for 
the sake of his religion. And hence, too, writes the apostle, 
‘* We count them happy who endure.” We find that happi- 
ness is as surely promised to attend us in trials as in more for- 
tunate life. It is as likely to be ours in failure as in prosperity. 
Of course I do not mean by failure, that which is the result of 
a man’s infidelity or sin, but that which comes in the necessity 
of the world’s change and vicissitudes. My experience tells 
me to look for happiness, not chiefly among the fortunate or 
prosperous. Even in the midst of sorrow and loss I have seen 
a happiness more true and deep than any outward success 
could give. Not that prosperity or success are inconsistent 
with human happiness, or that they do not often accompany it. 
I only intend to say that happiness is not an end, and therefore, 
in no true sense, can it ever become an object of endeavor or 
strife. Neither success nor failure can bestow it. It depends 
upon the character of both success and failure. Success that 
is won through fidelity to the right will bring happiness. And 
failure,-incurred through the same fidelity, will bring the same 
happiness. Seek not chiefly to be successful,—and on the other 
hand, do not seek to become in any sense a bankrupt, either 
in morals or money. But seek and strive for the right. This 
is the only true end of life. Keep this always uppermost and 
always in view. Happiness will then come of itself, without 
VOL. II. 27 
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regard to what we call success or failure. We are apt to mis- 
take the true meaning of happiness, and of consequence seek 
for it where it is not to be found. Hence much of this world’s 
vain strife. Hence much of unhappiness and misery. Strive 
not for happiness but for virtue. Fill thy heart with goodness, 
and thou shalt find the world filled with happiness, and it shall 
prove sufficient for thee that thou livest in this world. 

The practice of men reveals a great mistake which is made 
about happiness. Men strive to gather around them great pos- 
sessions, they strive to be distinguished above their fellows, to 
be the mark of observation and perhaps of envy. Much of 
the world’s toil and suffering is to secure what is called a * posi- 
tion in society.” Itis supposed that rich men and distinguished 
men, those who move in respectable circles, are therefore hap- 
py- For sucha position much is done and endured. Not un- 
frequently is the character perilled, and all independence sa- 
crificed, on this shrine of a false happiness. Here is mistake 
and folly. Happiness is not outside but inside of a man. It 
is not gained by a sacrifice of himself, but by being true to 
himself. When a man conforms to the fashions and follies of 
society, he surrenders that which is of more value than all 
outward advantages—the dignity of his individual being. He 
becomes merged and lost in the dull and unthinking mass 
around him. He echoes the follies and affectations of society, 
instead of rising to and living out the destiny for which the pro- 
vidence of God designed him. And such a surrender is too 
much for a man to make. It is a gain of the world, but a loss 
of the soul. The only way to secure the happiness of social 
life is for each individual to be not to Jose himself. It is better 
to adopt a principle, and te take your position upon it, and 
maintain that position till society is brought to acknowledge 
it, than to acknowledge indiscriminately the positions of 
society. It is not well, not merely for himself but for soci- 
ety, that a man should be lost, for so much is thus taken 
from the beautiful variety of life, and of consequence from 
its harmony. So much is taken from the glory of the 
world. The individual is the first creation. A wrong is 
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done whenever society usurps dominion over an individual soul 
and binds it to its own secondary purposes. The policy and 
fashions of the world lose all their dignity and meaning without 
the creating and forming energy of the individual mind. The 
only social happiness for a man consists in being himself, and, 
first and chiefest of all, being true to himself. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that happiness depends on circumstances 
any farther than they are wrought out by the independent 
mind. And here is the secret. The inward condition is the 
test of happiness. It all depends upon this. A mind conscious 
of its integrity, whether circumstances without are favorable 
or adverse, will find happiness. No outward evils or fears can 
take away inward peace. 

There is still another mistake. The practice of the world 
says, that happiness is one thing for the worldly man, and 
quite another thing for the religious man. As a consequence, 
we see young men look upon religion as peculiarly fitted for 
manhood and age. ‘There is a happiness for youth, which is 
exactly adapted to its condition and wants, but which is essen- 
tially inconsistent with religion. It is found in vicious excesses, 
in excitements, in the unlawful indulgence of passion, of appe- 
tite, in the cutting off of moral restraint; in a word, its chief 
definition consists in following the impulses of the senses with- 
out regard to the moral and spiritual nature. The world 
regards this idea as a correct one,—at least as one that is con- 
sistent with youth, though by no means consistent with age. 
It seems to say, ‘“‘ Something must be pardoned to youth, some 
allowance must be made for its warm blood and its inexperience, 
and if a young man occasionally falls from virtue, it is no 
cause for wonder, and less cause for alarm.” The world says 
this, as it has, alas! sad occasion to say it day by day, and thus 
gives its countenance to sin. In the excitements of a party of 
pleasure some one is unfortunate, and it is all hushed up and 
passed over, apologized for and excused, when it ought to be a 
remonstrance, a sad and solemn warning, a retributive memo- 
ry, ever present, a sorrowful fact of self-condemnation, a fact 
of woe and remorse and shame. Oh! how sadly does the 
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world mistake in giving countenance to the derelictions of 
youth! And how does it mistake the meaning of happiness! 
Go and ask that young man for whom you have apologized, 
whose sin you have sheltered and whose fall you have excused, 
go to him in the sorrowful moments of his retirement, look in 
upon his heart and read there the contradiction he feels to 
your excuse and apology. ‘ Youth” he will tell you, ‘ must 
indeed have its enjoyments, the heart must have its delights, 
but these I have not found; there is no happiness here ; there 
is pain and griefand self-reproach, but no happiness ; you have 
directed me wrong, your apologies have aided to plunge me 
into this deep gulf of woe.” Nor is this mistake confined to 
youth. It misleads more than half the world. It is, that 
worldly men can find happiness where religious men cannot, 
as if happiness was the result of something besides a sense of 
fidelity under the obligations of duty. Good men will even 
say, that theatres and dancings and operas are scenes of great 
happiness to men of the world, and they can enjoy them; but 
for church members they are improper and sinful. They will 
even advise young men and their friends who have not yet 
professed religion,—and the supposition is also that they are 
not yet under religious obligations,—that is, partially out of 
God’s world, where duty is not a universal only a partial law, 
—such young men and friends they will advise to visit these 
places. Their language is, ‘* They are places of amusement, 
and frequently sources of both entertainment and informa- 
tion; you willdoubtless be pleased to find a new experience 
in your history. We do not believe in denying to such as you 
the means of happiness, but for us it is quite a different affair. 
We attended to these things when we were young, and enjoy- 
ed them; but now to be seen at a theatre or an opera would 
excite remark. We are members of the church, and old men, 
and we ought to set a different example.” I do not plead an 
excuse for church members. I only intend to show how sad- 
ly they mistake the nature and meaning of happiness. They 
make it to be two things when it is only one thing. There is but 
one happiness. It is the same for all men, young and old, re- 
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ligious and irreligious. If young or irreligious men were only 
partially within the government of God, only partially the sub- 
jects of duty, then might there be two conditions of hap- 
piness as there would be two original conditions of being. It 
isa serious mistake of which 1 am now speaking. It is the 
occasion of great sin. Tell a young man, whose impulses are 
strong and whose heart is warm, that he may sometimes over- 
step the limits of a strict virtue, that his age is an excuse for 
excess, that he may indulge his appetites and passions and the 
whole account will be set down as a pardonable folly, as the 
overflowing current of happy and amiable feelings, will not 
such a young man risk a peril that is made so light and unim- 
portant? Yea more, tell him that there are the sources of his 
happiness, that what is forbidden to you is not forbidden to him, 
and will he not conclude that now is the time to seek this kind 
of happiness? It is peculiarly adapted to the period of youth, 
and if he suffers the present moment to pass unimproved the 
charm will be lost forever. Such is the fatal concession which 
the practice of the world makes to seduce the young from 
virtue. 

But no! Happiness is one. We must not confound it with 
the momentary pleasures which the senses afford. It is not 
the result of excitement, of any excess of appetite or passion. 
Sensual indulgence is not happiness and can never bring 
happiness. Happiness is moral. It is the result of fidelity 
under the obligations of duty. Wherever a man may be, whe- 
ther in suffering or joy, if brought there in obedience to duty, 
he shall some time be happy, yea! he shall then work out the 
greatest possible happiness of which his being is capable. He 
may not receive a full reward to-day, but in the good time of 
God, which is also the best time for man, the perfect compen- 
sation shall be given. And even in the present, though it 
seem all sorrow, though the measure of sorrow be such as the 
broken heart alone knoweth, still that great and deep necessity 
shall be met by a greater support and deeper consolation and 
hope. I do not believe that God can permit any extremity of 
mortal suffering to bow down the immortal spirit of man. 

VOL. II. 27* 
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Happiness is one. Its sources are the same for all men and 
for every age. You may tell me that one man is happy when 
he prays and another when he toils ; but I answer, the source 
of all the happiness is one, for he who prays and he who toils 
are alike performing the offices of duty. Both are sacred offi- 
ces and therefore both yield happiness. To my mind this 
distinction, of sacred and profane, is only a distinction of 
names. I wish men to feel, when they lay the hand upon the 
plough, as well as upon the altar, that they are doing a sacred 
act. O that we felt the sacredness of human life,—that we 
saw its intimate and infinite relations! how all the callings of 
life are necessary parts in the great economy of the world ! 
and how all the beings who fill them are placed in these 
connexions to carry out and exalt the great principles of the 
Divine Mind! Wherever we are, if not working in vain, we 
are working according tothe appointment of God. Our office 
is holy. We are all of the ministry, and engaged in the ser- 
vices, of religion. And our happiness, whatever we gain, is 
the recompense of our fidelity. 

Once more ; the question returns,—What is a happy life ? 
I answer it is a uniform life, a calm life. The experience of 
all the world furnishes the answer. It is the “ golden mean” of 
classic poetry. It is indicated in the heroic endurance and 
self-possession of the old philosophy. The idea was almost 
realized in Socrates and Plato. And it is still more vividly re- 
vealed in the lofty ideal of ancient art. It beams from the 
placid countenance of Jesus. It speaks in the holy tranquillity 
upon that face of the Madonna, and glows in the spiritual beau- 
ty of John. More than all is it seen in the resolve and peace, 
in the patient and enduring mind of Jesus. It is the mood of 
prayer and love. In all hours of deep communion, when the 
soul is at peace and seeking new springs of power,—through 
resignation is seeking a new and sustaining strength, in 
renunciation when it leans upon God, and in hope when it 
bears the cross without complaint and without sinking,—in 
hours like these come visitings of happiness and peace. They 
are life’s calm hours, hours of determination and resolve and 
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spiritual consciousness. Anger and hate, all moments of ex- 
citement and all undue depression, extravagant hope and im- 
moderate fear, are moments and causes of unhappiness. No 
passionate man is or can be happy. The only happiness he 
can ever realize, must be gained in efforts at resistance and 
restraint. If he ever cease to feel the torment that comes 
from passion, let him know the depth of misery he is in. It is so 
deep that conscience has lost its power. Let that man fear for 
his soul. How calm is the face of nature! how uniform are 
all its movements; and yet what a happiness it indicates! 
Man may learn it, as he goes forth and drinks in its spirit. He 
who communes with nature is calm. Peace must enter his 
soul, for the world’s deep harmony proclaims no other pre- 
sence or power. Passion is blind to beauty. It cannot know 
the meaning of rest. I have little hope of that man who can 
walk abroad amid the glory of this outward creation and offer 
no prayer to breathe the heavenly tranquillity that lies upon its 
face. He who can stand any where in the presence of beauty, 
and not feel subdued and calm, can know little of happiness and 
have only aslender hope of Heaven. Oh how passion, how 
anger and hate and revenge mar and break in upon the course 
of life! I can look upon any other spectacle ; I can bear to 
look upon suffering, upon woes, I can bear to look upon pover- 
ty, a broken-hearted woman and a dejected man,—upon these 
I can bear to look ; but a countenance in anger,—upon this I 
cannot look. My eyes instinctively fall before a spectacle so 
unnatural,—where no love beams and no tranquillity rests. A 
sharp word, and a word of bitterness, I care not to whom it is 
uttered, nor to what—I cannot bear it,—for no pang enters my 
heart like that. I can see my friend die; but God spare me 
from beholding his moments of anger. For! feel that then 
his peace is gone ; then I must feel that he is bidding farewell 
to happiness and Heaven. I know that you will be tried. For 
this are you here. But I charge you to remember that your 
trial is for some purpose. Bear it meekly, bear it calmly, and 
you will learn its meaning. But yield to complaint or anger, 
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and you will learn the meaning of the fire that is never quench- 
ed, and of the worm that never dies. 

Thou hast a friend among the angels, around whom thy hope 
and thy affections gather, who sometimes seemeth near thee, with 
tones of love, seeking to raise thee to fair abodes of immortality. 
In thy visions by day and thy dreams by night thou beholdest 
that friend in the peace and glory of the skies. Come now and 
learn the way of that spirit, journeying on in its path of light. 
—What a life it is living! undazzled amid the splendors of 
Heaven! No passion there heaves the breast or writes letters 
of fire upon the heart, but uniform is its progress and calm the 
life of the spirit. Thou yearnest for the tranquillity—for the 
peace of that beautiful abode. Anda hope thou hast—deep 
as thy being is it rooted, and imperishable as thy nature—a 
hope which all centres in that friend, and without it thy life 
would be dark, thy heart would break and die within thee. 
Thou hopest to meet that friend—thyself to possess the same 
calm and tranquil life, “when life here is over”; thus thou 
prayest, “* May my spirit unite and mingle again with the spirit 
of my friend.” 

Every angry moment, every passionate desire, all un- 
restrained impulses, are leading thee away from the abodes 
of peace. Oh, learn to be calm; seek to bring thy life into 
harmony with the life of Heaven. Whenever thou art tempt- 
ed, remember who grieves among the high spirits of the im- 
mortal and the happy. Be not passionate, or angry, or de- 
pressed, but learn patiently to wait, to endure. ‘ For behold,” 
writes the Apostle, “ we count them happy who endure,”— 
who “ in patience possess their souls.” 


There is a gentle element, and man 

May breathe it with a calm, unruffled soul, 

And drink its living waters till his heart 

Is pure,—and this is human happiness ! 

It is to love all virtue for itself, 

All nature for its breathing evidence ; 

And when the eye hath seen, and when the ear 
Hath drunk the beautiful harmony of the world, 
It is t¢é humble the imperfect mind, 

And lean the broken spirit upon God ! 
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InsTALLATIoNn aT Lexincton, Mass.—Rev. Jason Whitman, recent- 
ly the Pastor of the Second Unitarian Society in Portland, Maine, 
was installed as Pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society 
in Lexington, July 30, 1845. The services proceeded in the following 
order :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Dorr of East Lexington ; 
Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Thurston of Billerica; Ser- 
mon, by Rev. Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H.; Prayer of Installa- 
tion, by Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford; Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Rev. Mr. Muzzy of Cambridgeport ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Frost of Concord. 

Mr. Peabody preached from the text, Revelations xxi. 5: ** Behold 
I make all things new.”’ It is the peculiar prerogative of Christianity 
to be continually making all things new—morally and spiritually new. 
The power of Christ and his religion isa renewing power. It purges 
away the old leaven of iniquity ; it resists and tends to vanquish and 
exterminate every form of evil; it is the grand agent for regene- 
rating society. How Christianity shall accomplish this, its true end, 
is a question worthy to be discussed, and to be earnestly pondered. In 
past ages, the chief movements of advance, the best progress and refor- 
mations of the world, have had their source in the renewing energy 
and life of Christian faith. Such ought to be true of the future also. 
That it may be true, the teachers of our religion must enforce it, on 
the grounds of its own authority, as Christ’s religion. The Gospel 
must be the working instrument of every great change. Reforms are 
to be preached, not for their commercial, social, or any outside advan- 
tages, so much as the spiritual end they result in, and because God 
and man’s higher nature call for them. When we would purge 
away any wrong or abuse, we must set up against it the pure and holy 
majesty of the Savior’s truth. By preaching Christ we shall preach 
reform. Modify or regenerate the tone of moral sentiment in the 
public heart, elevate the standard of righteous principle, and you will 
most effectually operate on the particular institutions in society. Fur- 
thermore, this Gospel truth is to be applied directly to the minds and 
consciences of individuals. In order to be effectual for the pulling 
down of the strongholds of Satan, it must be rooted in the inmost life 
of those men who make up the sum of society. ‘The minister who 
faithfully exereises his function of bringing home the principles and 
spirit of the New Testament to the breasts of his individual hearers, 
is therefore the legitimate reformer. 
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We cannot but say that we think this church has reason to be 
thankful for having been provided with the ministerial supervision and 
instruction of an experienced and well-tried laborer. It is a matter of ~ 
rejoicing that after the somewhat unsettled condition of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Lexington, both our parishes there have recently secured 
pastors. 





Conrerence at Grovcester, Mass.—On the 5th of August, 1845, 
an invitation that had been issued tothe Unitarian community by 
Liberal ministers in Essex County, was answered by the attendance 
of an assembly of clergymen and laymen at a Conference in Glouces- 
ter. The company, which was somewhat increased in numbers by 
the many strangers that visit that delightful seashore town in the hot 
season, met in Rev. Mr. Waite’s church at 3 o’clock, P. M., and recei- 
ved a hearty welcome from the Pastor. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg. Addresses, characterized by earnestness 
and an excellent spirit of love, were made by Rev. Mr. Sullivan of 
Boston, Rev. Mr. Thayer of Beverly, Rev. Mr. Stone of North Bever- 
ly, Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York, Rev. Mr. Bartol of Boston, Rev. 
Mr. Dall late of Baltimore, Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg, Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont of Lynn, and Mr. G. G. Channing of Boston. The speaking 
was interspersed with the singing of appropriate hymns. Prayer was 
offered at the close, by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston. After these 
interesting exercises of the Conference were concluded, an hour was 
passed at the Town Hall, in social intercourse, where a collation was 
prepared with much taste, upon tables beautifully decorated with 
flowers, by the ladies of Gloucester. In the evening a large audience 
gathered for worship in the church, and a sermon was preached, from 
the text, “‘ Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee,” by Rev. 
Mr. Bellows of New York City. 





Mr. Sumyer’s Oration.—An event worthy to be remarked in a 
journal that professes a regard for the interests of religion and humani- 
ty, was the delivery, on the Fourth of July, before the civil authorities 
of the city of Boston, of the oration, by Mr. Charles Sumner, on “ The 
True Grandeur of Nations.’”” This, with Hon. Horace Mann’s oration 
on ‘‘ Education,”’ has constituted an epoch in our national anniversary 
celebrations. Sensible men have begun to feel that these occasions 
are in danger of the most fatigueing sort of dulness. But here is some- 
thing fresh, noble and strong. Itsounds like a Gospel. A great voice 
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speaks again from out of the region of eternal realities. It re-utters 
what Christ proclaimed, and interprets what the angels sung at his 
birth-time. We cannot but regard it as a significant sign of promise 
when a gentleman of Mr. Sumner’s standing and connexions and pro- 
fessional biasses is brave enough, and willing, to toss from him the 
restraints of the common opinion that surrounds him, and illustrate 
the dignity of a true Christian manliness. Proportionally low in the 
scale of moral advancement should we rank those, professedly Chris- 
tian believers, who presume to stand up, at this period of the world’s 
history, and throw their flippant rebukes at the man who teaches what 
the Savior taught—love and peace ; those who plead for the abomina- 
tions and bloody violence of accursed war, or for the tinsel decora- 
tions of military uniforms. These feather-and-epaulette men have had 
their day. War may be, a little longer, a thing to be tolerated. It is 
not, any longer, a thing to be defended. 





ITEMS. 


Steps have been taken towards the establishment of a new Free 
Church in Boston by members of the Universalist denomination. 


WE depart from our usual custom, of not inserting notices of books, 
in order to recommend to the attention of those not already provided 


with it, the edition recently published of the ‘* Memoirs of Oberlin.” 
It is a work that has done such a vast amount of useful service in this 
country and in other countries,—it is a record of such rare benevo- 
lence, such pure self-sacrifice and triumphant devotedness to duty, 
that no person who values the life of Christian faith in his own heart 
should be unacquainted with its contents. The introduction of this 
volume among us by Rev. Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., was one of the fruitful 
efforts of that untiring man and wise philanthropist, and its wide cir- 
culation afforded the highest satisfaction to his excellent heart. 


Forrian.—Norwich Octagon-Chapel Sunday School.—The annual 
examination of this school (now consisting of one hundred and seventy 
boys and one hundred and fifty girls) took place in the chapel on Sun- 
day afternoon, July 13, and was very numerously attended by the 
parents and friends of the scholars, as well as other members of the 
congregation. The examination, which was, on account of the large 
number of scholars, confined to the ten upper classes of boys, embra- 
ced select portions of Scripture history, including the birth and child- 
hood of Jesus, the lives of Samuel, the prophet Elijah, and the apos- 
tle Peter, and a considerable portion of Paley’s Natural Theology. It 
was conducted in such a manner as to do credit to both teachers and 
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scholars, the only difficulty being for the scholars to be heard by so 
large an assemblage. There was no such difficulty, however, when 
all united in singing their favorite hymns, “‘ Behold the Prince of 
Peace,” and“ From year to yearin love we meet,’’ which seemed to 
issue from every heart and voice. At the close of the examination, 
the Rev. Joseph Crompton, Minister of the chapel, who had in the 
forenoon preached an admirable sermon on behalf of the school, ad- 
dressed the parents, teachers and scholars, in a few heart-stirring words 
of advice and exhortation, and dismissed the assembly with prayer. It 
was generally remarked that no previous anniversary had been equally 
satisfactory.—On the following Tuesday afternoon (Midsummer-day) 
the annual social meeting of the teachers and scholars took place, as 
usual, in Mr. Martineau’s delightful grounds at Bracondale, near Nor- 
wich, where every variety of sport, and an abundance of tea and cake, 
were provided for the numerous and happy assemblage. ‘Towards 
evening, when the parents and friends came together to witness their 
enjoyment, the members must have amounted to five hundred or more. 
As daylight began to fail, the whole party were gathered together in 
front of the house, when Mr. Crompton addressed them in a few 
words, and read a hymn, composed by one of the teachers for the 
occasion. The Evening Hymn was then sung, and all retired to 
their homes with grateful hearts.—Inquirer. 


Re-organization of the Scottish Dissenters.—The recent enactment in 
favor of Maynooth College, and the threatened endowment of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Ireland, appear likely to be the means of again 
rousing the Volnntary Dissenters of Scotland from the apathy into 
which they had fallen, and of leading to vigorous efforts to promote 
the cause of religious liberty. Our advertising columns announce a 
great demonstration on the evening of Wednesday next (yesterday) ; 
and the names of the speakers on the occasion show that not only are 
the chiefs of the party to appear, but the gathering is to be a Scottish 
and not a local one, The meeting, we understand, is not to have re- 
ference so much to the recent endowment of Maynooth, except as il- 
lustrating the folly and incongruity of the endowment principle under 
a new phase, as to declare the sentiments of the voluntaries in oppo- 
sition to all civil establishments of religion, and to adopt measures for 
resisting attempts to encroach on their civil and religious rights. 
Simultaneously with this movement, it has been resolved to resuscitate 
the Scottish Central Board of Dissenters: and a general meeting, with 
this view, is tobe held in Rose Street Church, on Tuesday evening, 
to consider such proposals as may be submitted to them for rendering 
the Board more efficient both in constitution and direction. — 


Scotsman. 





